
The Dynamics of Merchandising 


Today’s diversified Woolworth 
moves great quantities of 
merchandise with power and 
speed. To improve and expand 
this world-wide retailing service 
demands mastery of the 
dynamics of merchandising. 

Through the pages that follow, 
the pictures and captions 
illustrate the systematic steps 
that make modern mass 
merchandising a career of 
excitement for the Woolworth 
men and women engaged in it. 
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Consolidated Statistics in 

Brief 


For the year: 

1969 

1968 * 

Sales 

$2,272,569,621 

$2,009,416,835 

Income of consolidated companies before taxes 101,534,800 

98,061,382 

Income of consolidated companies after taxes 

49,601,800 

46,752,882 

Equity in income of F, W. Woolworth and Co., L 

imited, 


England (Note A—Financial Statements) 

21,056,655 

23,713,857 

Net income 

70,658,455 

70,466,739 

Taxes: federal, state and local 

111,222,468 

103,471,962 

Depreciation and amortization 

43,713,106 

40,546,146 

Capital expenditures 

81,241,300 

65,338,465 

At the end of the year: 

Working capital 

327,821,620 

314,076,686 

Long-term debt 

169,963,713 

154,087,120 

Common shareholders' equity in net assets 

714,493,359 

677,598,904 

Number of common shareholders of record 

108,539 

114,577 

Per common share: 

Net income-—assuming no dilution 

2.32 

2.31 

Net income—assuming full dilution f 

2.25 

2.25 

Taxes 

3.87 

3.59 

Dividends 

1.15 

1.00 

Shareholders' equity 

24.81 

23.61 


* 1968 restated see Note B on page 30. 
t See Note J on page 31. 
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To Our Shareholders 


Woolworth celebrated its 90th Anniversary in 1969 
and completed an outstanding decade of growth through 
expansion, development and acquisition. 

During 1969, sales of the Woolworth consolidated 
companies increased 13.10 per cent, to $2,272,569,621 
from the 1968 total of $2,009,416,835. Income of the 
consolidated companies amounted to $49,601,800 for 
1969 compared to $46,752,882 for 1968, an increase 
of 6,09 per cent, or 100 per share. All prior years' 
figures have been restated to include The Richman 
Brothers Company, acquired on a pooling of interests 
basis in 1969. 

Net income for the year, including the Company’s 
52.7 per cent equity in F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, 
England, was $70,658,455, or $2.32 per share, compared 
to $70,466,739, or $2.31 in 1968, assuming no per share 
dilution in both years. Although sales of the British 
company increased 5.38 per cent, net income, as 
reported in England, decreased 6.02 per cent, the result 
of increased expenses and taxation. Our equity in these 
earnings, translated to U. S. dollars, decreased 
11.21% or 90 per share, which reflects $2,160,000 of 
additional English taxes resulting from a rate increase 
announced in April 1969, retroactive to April 1968. As 
reported in England, the net income for 1968 has been 
restated for the additional tax. 

Mr. E. L. G. Medcalf, who became Chairman of the 
British company April 1, 1969, has established sound 
plans for improving profits. Programs already initiated 
have moved that company into position to capitalize 
on the opportunities in this new decade. We have every 
confidence in the new management team and expectto 


see favorable results from the action that has been 
taken. 

The new store program moved steadily ahead during the 
year reflecting continued growth with the opening of 55 
new Woolworth and Woolco Department Stores in the 
United States and Canada. In addition, 89 existing 
locations were enlarged and modernized. In taking the 
most aggressive action to date, we closed 96 marginal 
and smaller units. Woolco not only achieved its largest 
expansion year for new store openings, but continued 
to emphasize multiple-store locations in major markets. 
Woolco ended 1969 with 125 stores in the United States 
and Canada. Plans for 1970 call for 30 new large 
Woolworth Stores (30,000 to 70,000 square feet) and 35 
additional Woolco Department Stores (the majority 
ranging in size from 115,000 to 145,000 square feet) 
scheduled for opening, depending upon the ability of 
builders and developers to fulfill their obligations. 

Further strengthening our position in the foreign 
consumer markets with their growth potential, 
Woolworth in 1969 upgraded and broadened the 
merchandise offered in its overseas stores and is 
steadily building new stores and modernizing existing 
units. In the past year, 14 large new stores were opened 
in England and Germany. Plans for 1970 schedule 
additional units for all foreign subsidiary companies, 
including 5 new stores for our company in Mexico. 

Growth through acquisition has been another important 
phase of Woolworth’s drive for leadership in mass 
retailing. The Kinney Shoe Corporation, acquired in 
1963 as a manufacturer-retailer of footwear, achieved 
another year of record sales in 1969 with a net gain of 
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48 retail outlets in the United States, plus a new 
manufacturing plant in Huntington, West Virginia. 
Kinney of Canada added 13 units and acquired 
H. Lewis & Sons, Inc., and Fred Lewis Shoe Corp., 
both of Montreal, thus increasing the number of Kinney 
retail units in Canada to 99. Kinney also completed its 
acquisition of the 61-store Williams Shoes Ltd., a modern 
family shoe retailer in Australia. 

Kinney is a fine example of Woolworth’s policy of 
acquiring companies with growth potential. This policy 
was continued on March 25, 1969 when The Richman 
Brothers Company, men’s apparel manufacturer and 
retailer based in Cleveland, Ohio, became a subsidiary of 
Woolworth. This acquisition gives Woolworth a major 
position in the growing men's apparel industry. We have 
every confidence that the growth of Richman Brothers 
will parallel that of Kinney. 

In summary to the above comments on all operations 
of your Company and subsidiaries, we believe it 
significant to state that plans for 1970 anticipate the 
addition of over five million squane feet of new sales 
floor selling space. 

At the year’s conclusion, Mr. Robert C. Kirkwood, 
Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 
reached the mandatory retirement age. Mr. Kirkwood 
began his 46-year career with Woolworth as a manage¬ 
ment trainee. After serving in many executive positions, 
he became President and Chief Executive Officer in 
1958 and Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive 
Officer in 1965. Mr. Kirkwood, who led the Company 
in the period of its greatest growth and change, can 
be said to personify the modern Woolworth. We are 
fortunate that he will continue to make his great skills 
and experience available to the Company as a Director 
and a member of various committees. 

Mr. James T. Leftwich, who retired as Chairman of 
the Board in 1959 after 46 years of service with the 
Company retired at the end of the year as an active 
member of the Board of Directors. He was named an 
Honorary Director. We greatly appreciate his many 
years of valuable service. 

Mr, Herbert J. Cook, member of the Board of Directors 
and a former Executive Vice President, has retired as a 
Director after 56 years of service. During the year, 

Mr. Frederick L. Chaplin retired from the Board and as 
former Chairman of the British company, following 
40 years of service. We appreciate the valuable 
contributions of these gentlemen. These vacancies on 


(Opposite page) New Officers: Lester A . Burch am (left), 
Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer and John S. 
Roberts, President . W. Robert Harris (upper right), Executive 
Vice President and Henry R , Wilson, Executive Vice President, 
international . (Extreme right) Robert C. Kirkwood, Chairman 
of the Board (Retired). 


the Board have been filled by Mr. George F. James, 

Dean of the Graduate School of Business at Columbia 
University, and Mr. E. L. G. Medcalf, who also became the 
Chairman of F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England. 

We have taken an important step to broaden and 
strengthen your Company’s management team to meet 
the needs of the ever-enlarging operations by estab¬ 
lishing two Executive Vice Presidents for this purpose. 
They are Mr. W. Robert Harris, formerly Vice President- 
Merchandising, and Mr. Henry R. Wilson, formerly 
Vice President—International. Mr. Harris’ primary 
responsibilities will be store operations—Sales, 
Merchandising, Restaurant Operations, Research and 
Marketing. Mr. Wilson will concentrate primarily on 
International Operations and Expansion. 

This report alone of records and events cannot give a 
complete picture of accomplishment without paying 
tribute to our dedicated employees throughout the 
world, whose initiative and industry are largely 
responsible for your Company’s success. We also 
express appreciation to our loyal suppliers, as well 
as landlords and developers upon whom we depend 
for most store locations. 

With 90 years — and a decade of great change and 
growth behind us —we move into the decade of the 
70’s, dedicated to carrying forward our vigorous 
thrust for increased profits. 

Respectfully submitted, 
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Planning for progress 


Modern merchandising, as practiced successfully by 
Woolworth, is a complex process of broad scope that 
involves the commitment of the skills and energies of 
tens of thousands of trained people and the application 
of hundreds of millions of dollars in financial resources 
and facilities. 

Moving quickly and decisively to capitalize on develop¬ 
ing retailing opportunities on a world-wide basis, 
Woolworth management has added new flexibility and 
effectiveness to the Company’s operations through an 
increasing emphasis on coordination, centralization, 
and a uniformity of procedures. 

As the result of a reorganized and redirected real estate 
and store construction system, new store sites are 
located and obtained and new stores are designed and 
built at an accelerating pace. Merchandise lines 
are continually being broadened, upgraded and tailored 
to national trends and local preferences. 

Expanded advertising and promotion programs generate 
safes on an ever widening front. Store operations, 
distribution, inventory and warehousing systems, and 
market research procedures are constantly being 
refined and modernized as electronic data process¬ 
ing, automation and other modern techniques are 
increasingly utilized. 

More than 4,700 different retail units in seven nations — 
all churning out sales in the busiest shopping areas of 
the world — dramatically emphasize Woolworth’s im¬ 
pressive record in turning plans for progress into the 
realities of growth. These include new restaurants and 
cafeterias, 36 new Woolworth stores ranging up to 
70,000 square feet, 128 giant Woolco Department Stores, 
1,045 Kinney and 276 Richman outlets. 

Wherever the growth surge is underway, Woolworth 
management marshals the Company’s resources in an 
effort to bring maximum returns for the more than 
115,000 Woolworth shareholders. 

Nothing is left to chance. Growth — planned and 
achieved *— is the increasingly inevitable product of 
modern Woolworth management and its dynamic 
approach to merchandising. 


The Dynamics of Merchandising 

Five year planning committee (left) projects merchandising 
strategy for the 1970's. Left to right: Harry B . Fogerson f 
VP-Store Development; Lester F. Davis f VP and Gen. Mgr., 
Woofco Department Stores Div.; James R , Webb, VP and 
Treasurer; Keith L. Sumner, VP-Expense; Harold W. Bode, 
retired VP-Restaurants; John S , Roberts (standing) 

President; Robert C. Kirkwood, retired Chairman; Lester A. 
Burcham, new Chairman; Hubert P. Smith, VP-Pubiic Rela¬ 
tions; Robert W. Young, VP-Personnei; James E. Pierce, 
VP-Corporate Planning-Research; John W. Lynn, VP-Mdse.; 

W. Robert Harris, Executive VP. 

(Above) Personnel staff plans recruiting program to keep pace 
with Woolworth growth. Real estate, store design, construction 
and related staffs (center and below) work ciosely in planning 
new stores. 
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Making the crucial choices 


Woolworth buyers know quality and value, trends and 
styles. In the hundreds of crucial choices they make 
every year they put their talent and knowledge to work 
to please the tens of millions of consumers who have 
learned that they can get what they want at Woolworth. 

Woolworth backs up its buying staff with extensive 
market research that helps the buyers make the choices 
that can mean the difference between sales successes 
and failures. The Company also provides regional and 
local merchandisers with an increasing degree of buying 
guidance from the headquarters staff. 

The skill and experience of its buyers and the thorough¬ 
ness and scope of its buying system are great advan¬ 
tages to Woolworth in meeting the needs of the 
sophisticated, demanding modern consumer. Today’s 
consumer not only wants value but a wider variety within 
a given merchandise line, as well as the convenience 
of buying related items in one place at one time. This 
strong, new consumer trend requires the kind of buying 
expertise that Woolworth provides in depth. 

At Woolworth, men’s and boys’ wear, sporting goods, 
pets and pet supplies, wigs, musical instruments and 
records, bathroom accessories and sewing supplies 
are some of the categories of merchandise handled in 
highly identifiable departments that are literally “stores 
within stores.” 



The Dynamics of Merchandising 


Excellence of Woolworth's buying staff stems from sensitivity 
to trends, a detailed knowledge of the qualities and 
characteristics of thousands of items presented by suppliers, 
and a highly developed knack of choosing what millions of 
customers want. 
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Telling the selling story 



— 


Woolworth’s dynamic advertising program, supplying 
powerful support for the Company’s mass-merchandis¬ 
ing forces, creates the store traffic flow that brings ever 
increasing sales. During the 1960 J s Woolworth grew 
from a small budget, single item promoter, into a major 
national advertiser. Over the past three years Woolworth 
has increased its advertising budget by 66% and 
broadened its media coverage to include intensive 
use of television and radio. 

During 1969 Woolworth advertised in 40 major television 
markets in support of its 90th Anniversary Year sales 
drive. The television campaign included Woolworth's 
first network special — the hour-long Andy Williams 
Show. Winning high ratings, it was broadcast over more 
than 200 stations to an audience above 38,000,000. 

In the future, Woolworth will step up its television spot 
commercials on a consistent 52-week basis. 



Newspaper advertising was also increased, with a 
strong emphasis on 4-color tabloids. The 4-co!or 
Christmas tabloid was carried by 197 newspapers with 
a total circulation of more than 30 million, A flexible 
and efficient medium that promotes the store itself as 
well as featuring individual departments, tabloids proved 
especially effective in supporting the 60 national 
promotions that set sales records during the 90th 
Anniversary Year. 

Increased coordination at the headquarters level has 
been a prime element of Woolworth’s advertising 
expansion. Upgrading the quality of the advertising 
material as well as increasing its effectiveness, 
coordination has helped create a sharper national 
image for Woolworth, and brought a new, company-wide 
uniformity in the use of advertising and promotion 
materials and techniques. 

After months of study and analysis,a modern blue 
logotype was developed to replace the red indoor 
promotional and storefront signs. This logo has been 
adopted in newspaper and other advertising as well. 

The development of point-of-sale as a major working 
tool has been another result of centralized advertising 
and coordination. Every Company advertisement — 
designed with the national image in mind — contributes 
to improved communication, not only with the public 
at large but also with Woolworth people. 


The Dynamics of Merchandising 

The appealing presentation of Woolworth's week-by-week 
merchandising story in newspaper, television and radio 
advertisements on a national basis creates store traffic; 
and point-of-saie promotion (left) provides foifow-up. 
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Creating trust in our private label 


The merchandise mix offered in the typical big, new 
dominant Woolworth stores is unsurpassed in variety and 
depth. Whether the customer is looking for a thimble, 
a $250 set of golf clubs, a pack of bobby pins or a $400 
television set — it can be found in these new stores. 

Woolworth offers name-brands in just about every line 
and buys many other items from a wide variety of sup¬ 
pliers, yet 35 percent of the merchandise in Woolworth 
stores — or some 350 merchandised lines — now carry 
our own private labels. Each year these labels are 
recognized, trusted and asked for by name by hundreds 
of thousands of customers who have come to know 
Woolworth private labels as representing the highest 
quality at the best price. 

TopsAII sports shirts and sweaters for men and boys; 
“Primstyle” fashions, lingerie and accessories; 
“PataCake” infants’ wear; “Primrose” hosiery; and 
“Audition” musical instruments, records and audio 
equipment are some of the leading private label lines. 
Although in only its third year, the “Happy Home” line 
of appliances has increased from 6 to 23 items and now 
outsells well-known name-brand lines in Woolworth 
dominant stores. 

All Woolworth private label lines, as well as all other 
merchandise, are covered by satisfaction guarantee, 
replacement or money returned policy. This guarantee 
and the exceptional standard of quality Woolworth sets 
for all of its private label lines have helped establish the 
consumer confidence now enjoyed by this merchandise. 



The Dynamics of Merchandising 


Woolworth’s own brands of pantyhose (above) and record 
players (center, right) are best-sellers . (Right and far right,) 
Young people practice the art of handling and selling 
merchandise the Woolworth way . More than 3,000 management 
trainees are now in the organization. 
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Serving food on the go for millions 
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Woolworth’s spacious, new, attractively designed and 
decorated restaurants — Harvest House Coffee Shops 
and Harvest House Cafeterias — with their appealing, 
moderately priced choice of foods, have increasingly 
become favorite dining places for millions of American 
families. 

During 1969, 28 new Woolworth food operations were 
opened and 30 modernized. Planned for 1970 are 60 
more new and refurbished Restaurants and Harvest 
House Coffee Shops, including 9 Cafeterias. Combined 
with present eating facilities, these additions will provide 
seating for more than 100,000 diners at one time, 
with well over 1,000,000 people eating out at Woolworth’s 
daily. 

Harvest House Coffee Shops, with 100 to 160 seats, 
and Harvest House Cafeterias, with 225 to 250 seats, 
adjacent to the Woolworth stores, are distinguished by 
their red and black decor, symbolizing the ‘'Red Carpet" 
service designed to satisfy the variety of tastes of 
large numbers of diners. 

Menus, like the decor, are constantly being changed 
and made even more appealing. There are the popular 
favorites that please customers of all ages — ham¬ 
burgers, cheeseburgers, milk shakes, banana splits and 
snack foods. But the changes come with the introduction 
of new items such as tempting sandwiches, English 
Style Fish and Chips, and Woolworth’s Golden 
Fried Chicken. 

In food, as in other areas of retailing, Woolworth keeps 
ahead through a constant program of upgrading and 
improving its food selections, plus insistence on con¬ 
tinuing quality control. This policy is implemented 
in the food department through the operations of the 
new, expanded and highly modern food laboratory in 
New York, where the latest in products and kitchen 
equipment undergo constant testing. All recipes used in 
Woolworth food departments are tested and approved 
by a special taste panel before being recommended for 
inclusion in Woolworth’s operations. 

While the menus and policies are originated at 
Woolworth's New York headquarters, the responsibility 
for on-the~premises food preparations that meet the 
Company standards remains with the individual units. 


The Dynamics of Merchandising 

Family (far left) tops off day of shopping with meal at Harvest 
House . Restaurant operations and construction experts plan 
details of new food unit; cook prepares food in cafeteria 
kitchen; staff evaluates recipe for a Woolworth favorite — 
strawberry shortcake — in Company's new , modern New York 
test kitchen. 
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Moving the big money item 


In 1969 Woolco Department Stores achieved their 
greatest year of expansion with 33 new stores going 
into operation in the United States and Canada. The 
next two years, 1970-71, promise to be even more 
productive, with over 70 new stores planned for opening 
if developers and builders can fulfill their obligations. 

The Woolco concept of mass merchandising, providing 
customers with department store merchandise at 
competitive prices, involves a modern big-space 
structure; complete lines of '‘big ticket 1 ' merchandise; 
full revolving and time-payment credit programs; 
management teams trained for department store opera¬ 
tions; and, perhaps most important of all, powerful 
promotional and advertising support. 

All of these elements were strengthened in 1969. New 
"super stores" that have made the slogan ft a new 
fashion in modern retailing" a byword of merchandising 
success, were enhanced by improved front elevations 
and full flood lighting over the entire facades. Store 
lighting is an important factor since more than 50 per¬ 
cent of Woolco's business is at night. 

During 1969 Woolco continued to upgrade and diversify 
its merchandise mix, with special emphasis on fashions 
for women as well as up-to-date fashions for men 
and children. The household and hardware departments 
weresimilarly upgraded and expanded, while a high 
fidelity department, specializing in stereo and other 
electronics equipment, was introduced in a number of 
stores. Continued promotional and selling emphasis 
was given to famous national brand lines in all depart¬ 
ments. In addition, many new Woolco brand name items 
were introduced with attractive packaging and excellent 
value. 

The pace of management training was accelerated 
during the year to provide efficient teams for new 
stores. Advertising was further stepped up with a strong 
local television schedule supplementing the usual 
heavy newspaper advertising during the week immedi¬ 
ately preceding store openings and continuing there¬ 
after. The multiple store-opening program —expanding 
Woolco’s position in high-density markets—continued 
to move forward as shown by the accompanying list of 
stores arranged in the order of their actual opening. 

The year 1969 closed with 92 stores in operation in the 
United States and 33 in Canada, for a total of 125. 


The Dynamics of Merchandising 

Customers (left) stream through checkout counters of new 
Speedway Woolco in Indianapolis. (Right, above) Customers 
patronize fashion and (below) boys' wear departments , while 
"Miss Credit” (center) promotes Woolco credit. 
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Woofco 

Directory of Progress 


Opened to Date 

1962 

Great Southern Shopping Center 
Columbus, Ohio 

Graceland Shoppers Mart 
Columbus, Ohio 

Azalea Mall 
Richmond, Virginia 


New Sudbury Shopping Centre 

Sudbury, Ontario 

Gateway Plaza 
Windsor, Ontario 

Hamilton Mountain Plaza 

Hamilton, Ontario 

Brantford Plaza 
Brantford, Ontario 

1963 

Adjacent to 

Westminster Shopping Center 
Westminster (Denver), Colorado 

Adjacent to 

Westside Shopping Center 
Gretna (New Orleans), Louisiana 

Hayden Plaza East 
Tempe (Phoenix), Arizona 

1964 

Parkdale Plaza 
Corpus Christ), Texas 

Hayden Plaza West 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Eastgate Shopping Center 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Cape Breton Shopping Plaza 
Sydney River, Nova Scotia 

Westbrook Shopping Mall 
Calgary, Alberta 

Town &. Country Shopping Centre 
Victoria, British Columbia 

1965 

Southgate Shopping Center 
Mempnis, Tennessee 

Shreve City Shopping Center 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

Gateway Shopping Center 
Columbus, Mississippi 

Charleston Plaza 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Aurora Plaza 

Aurora (Denver), Colorado 

220 Third Avenue South 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 

Indian Trail Trading Post 
Shopping Center 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Sunset Plaza 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Great Western Shopping Center 
Columbus, Ohio 


345-55 Queen Street East 
SaultSte. Marie, Ontario 

Northgate Shopping Centre 

Regina, Saskatchewan 

1966 

Wesmark Plaza 

Sumter, South Carolina 

Plaza North Shopping Center 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Northland Plaza 
DeKalb, Illinois 

Mid State Mall 

East Brunswick, New Jersey 

Southroads Mall 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Pleasantville Shopping Center 
Pleasantville, New Jersey 

Frederick Shopping Center 
Frederick, Maryland 

Hamilton West Shopping Center 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Kinston Plaza 
Kinston, North Carolina 

Crossroads Mall 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Palm Coast Shopping Center 
West Palm Beach, Florida 

Blue Grass Manor 
Shopping Center 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Lauderhill Mall 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

Adjacent to 
Towne & Country 
Shopping Center 
Springfield, Illinois 

100 Oaks Shopping Center 
Nashville, Tennessee 

North Town Mall 
Dallas, Texas 

Adjacent to 

Wonderland Shopping Center 
San Antonio, Texas 


Granby Plaza 
Granby, Quebec 

Capilano Mall 
Edmonton, Alberta 

Place Portobello 
Brossard (Montreal), Quebec 

Agincourt Shopping Mall 
Agincourt (Toronto), Ontario 

Argyle Shopping Mall 
London, Ontario 

MacLeod Mall 
Calgary, Alberta 

Crossroads Shopping Centre 
Transcona (Winnipeg), Manitoba 

Rock Forest Shopping Centre 
Rock Forest, Quebec 


1967 

Adjacent to 

Big Town Shopping Center 
Mesquite (Dallas), Texas 

Bowling Green Mall 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Western Plaza 
Amarillo, Texas 

East brook Mall 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Towne & Country 
Shopping Center 
Temple, Texas 

McFarland Mall 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Governor's Square 
Shopping Center 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Tryon Mall 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Barracks Road Shopping Center 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

Magnolia Mall 
Natchez, Mississippi 


Avalon Mall 

St. John’s, Newfoundland 

Fairview Park Shopping Centre 
Kitchener, Ontario 

Frontenac Mall 
Kingston, Ontario 


Capilano Mall 
North Vancouver, 

British Columbia 

Centennial Village 
Shopping Centre 

Edmonton, Alberta 

1968 

Blue Hen Mall 
Dover, Delaware 

Gateway Mall 

St. Petersburg, Florida 

South Gate Mall 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama 

Jefferson City Shopping Center 
Port Arthur, Texas 

Buford-Clairmont 
Shopping Center 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Northtowne Plaza 

Claymont (Wilmington), Delaware 

Sun Valley Shopping Center 
Harlingen, Texas 

2700 Massachusetts Avenue — 
Veterans Memorial Highway 
Metairie (New Orleans), Louisiana 

Sunset Plaza 
Enid, Oklahoma 

Adjacent to 
Cortez Mall 
Bradenton, Florida 

Adjacent to 
Alameda Mall 
Houston, Texas 

Gate City Shopping Center 
Nashua, New Hampshire 

Queensgate Shopping Center 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Tyvofa Mall 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Stewart-Lakewood 
Shopping Center 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Eastland Mall 
Flint, Michigan 

Adjacent to 

Montclair Shopping Center 
Houston, Texas 

Little Creek East Shopping Center 
Norfolk, Virginia 

South Park Mall 
San Antonio, Texas 

Gateway Mall 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Plaza Laval Shopping Centre 
Laval (Montreal), Quebec 

Loch Lomond Shopping Centre 
Saint John, New Brunswick 

Eastown Shopping Centre 
Windsor, Ontario 

Brookdale Mall 
Cornwall, Ontario 

College Shopping Mall 
Lethbridge, Alberta 

1969 

The Mall 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

College Square Shopping Center 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Suburban-Enfield Mall 
Enfield, Connecticut 

Angelina Mall 
Lufkin, Texas 

Adjacent to 

Truman Corners Shopping Center 
Grandview (Kansas City), Missouri 

Circle East Shopping Center 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Bell Tower Shopping Center 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Adjacent to 

Town & Country Shopping Center 
Marietta, Georgia 

Fayetteville Mall 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 

Eastway Shopping Center 
Houston, Texas 

Dutch Square Mall 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Speedway Shopping Center 
Speedway (Indianapolis), Indiana 

Greenwood Shopping Center 
Greenwood (Indianapolis), 

Indiana 

Adjacent to 

Town & Country Shopping Center 
Pensacola, Florida 


Meridian Mall 

Okemos (East Lansing), Michigan 

Normandy Mall 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Norwood Mall 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Adjacent to 

Spring Village Shopping Center 
Houston, Texas 

Northside Shopping Center 
Dothan, Alabama 

Westland Mall 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

MacDade Mall 
Holmes (Philadelphia), 
Pennsylvania 

Hillside Mall 
Greeley, Colorado 

Grand Marche Shopping Center 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

Town & Country Shopping Center 
Midwest City (Oklahoma City), 
Oklahoma 

Northgate Shopping Center 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Midtown Shopping Center 
Ashland, Kentucky 

Adjacent to 

Crossroads Shopping Center 
Boulder, Colorado 


Lincoln Mall 

St. Catharine’s, Ontario 

Crossroads Shopping Center 
Whitby (Oshawa), Ontario 

Grant Park Plaza 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Lougheed Mall 
Burnaby (Vancouver), 

British Columbia 

Scotia Square 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Kirkland Plaza 

Kirkland (Montreal), Quebec 


To Open 1970 and 1971 
Gaston Mall 

Gastonia, North Carolina 

Fair Park Shopping Center 
San Antonio, Texas 

Union Mall 
Bangor, Maine 

Phoenix Village Shopping Center 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 

79th Street Mall 
Miami, Florida 

Seminole, Mall 

Seminole (St. Petersburg), Florida 

Plymouth Park West 
Shopping Center 
Irving (Dallas), Texas 

Midway Mall 
Miami, Florida 
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Broad Acres Shopping Center 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

Holiday Mall 
Savannah, Georgia 

Delta Mall 

Greenville, Mississippi 

Jackson Mall 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Pembroke East Shopping Center 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 

Washington Square 
Shopping Center 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Griffin Mall 
Griffin, Georgia 

Greenbriar Mall 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Tallahassee Mall 
Tallahassee, Florida 

West Shopping Plaza 
Huntsville, Alabama 

Brownsville Mall 
Brownsville, Texas 

Southland Mall 
Gadsden, Alabama 

Tanglewood Mall 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Southgate Mall 
Alexandria, Louisana 

Beacon Field Mall 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Long Leaf Shopping Center 
Wilmington, North Carolina 

Sunshine Mall 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Lincoln Mall 
Owensboro, Kentucky 

Riverside Plaza 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Midlothian Mall 
Richmond, Virginia 

Alexis & Lewis Shopping Center 

Toledo, Ohio 

Adjacent to 

Woodviile Mall 

Wood County (Toledo), Ohio 

M-J Mall 

Carlisle, Pennsylvania 

Adjacent to 
Gainesville Mall 
Gainesville, Florida 

Alameda Mall 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Cascade Plaza 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Baytown Shopping Center 
Baytown, Texas 

Carol City Shopping Center 
Carol City (Miami), Florida 

Country Club Shopping Center 
Columbus, Ohio 

Forest Lane Shopping Center 
Dallas, Texas 

Forest Park Plaza 
Dayton, Ohio 

Orchard Plaza 
Denver, Colorado 

Todd Center 
Hampton, Virginia 

Village Mall 

Horsnam, Pennsylvania 


Parker Plaza 
Houston, Texas 

Fondren Plaza 
Houston, Texas 

Lake Parker Mali 
Lakeland, Florida 

La Mirada Shopping Center 
La Mirada, California 

Laredo Mall 

Laredo, Texas 

East Park Mall 
Longview, Texas 

East End Center 
Marshall, Texas 

Shawnee Shopping Center 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 

University Mall 
New Castle, Delaware 

Goodchildren Street 

Arabl (New 0Means), Louisiana 

Middlebrook Shopping Center 
Ocean Township, New Jersey 

Fairlane Village Shopping Center 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania 

Carrollton Mall 

Prince Georges County, Maryland 
York Plaza 

Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Manzanita Shopping Center 
Sacramento, California 

Adjacent to 

Florin Shopping Center 
Sacramento, California 


Alvernon Village Shopping Center 
Tucson, Arizona 

Rose Malt 
Tyler, Texas 

Adjacent to 
Eastland Mall 
Niles, Ohio 

Applewood Shopping Center 
Wheat Ridge (Denver), Colorado 

Williamsburg Center 
Williamsburg, Virginia 

Adjacent to 
Liberty Plaza 
Youngstown, Ohio 

8th Street South Mall 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Forest Mall 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

Southwest City Mall 

Little Rock, Arkansas 

Red Bluff Plaza 
Pasadena (Houston), Texas 

Sheridan Plaza 
Denver, Colorado 


Pen horn Mall 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 

Sheppard Avenue West 

North York, Ontario 

Centre Ste. Anne 

Giffard, Quebec 

Lambton Mall 

Sarnia Township, Ontario 

Centre Langelier 

St. Leonarc(Montreal), Quebec 


LaverendfYe Shopping Centre 
LaSalle (Montreal), Quebec 

Merivale Shopping Center 
Ottawa, Ontario 

Northgate Shopping Centre 
North Bay, Ontario 

North Park Shopping Centre 
Toronto, Ontario 

Adjacent to 
Dufferin Plaza 
Toronto, Ontario 


Hamilton Plaza 
Hamilton, Ontario 

Dixon Shopping Center 
Toronto, Ontario 

Centrevllle Shopping Plaza 

Montreal, Quebec 

Parkland Mall 
Rad Deer, Alberta 

Levis Shopping Center 
Levis, Quebec 


(Top, left) Lester F. Davis, VP 
and Genera! Manager, Wooico 
Department Stores. (Lower 
left) Urbain Van Laecken r 
Assistant General Manager of 
the Woofco Executive Office, 
welcoming crowd including 
Honorable Edgar D. Whitcomb, 
Governor of Indiana , a/ 
opening ceremonies of 
Speedway Shopping Center. 
(Right) Early morning on 
a typical opening day, 
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Spanning Woolworth’s world 


Canada—F. W. Woolworth, Limited, Canada. F. W. 

Woolworth's autonomously operated Canadian sub¬ 
sidiary had its best year in 1969. 

During the year this subsidiary opened 6 new Woolco 
Department Stores and modernized and enlarged 17 
Woolworth stores. Eleven new or enlarged dominant 
Woolworth stores and 8 large Woolco Department Stores 
are to be opened in 1970. 

Great Britain—F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited. The 

Company’s largest foreign subsidiary continued to 
expand and improve its facilities during 1969 in building 
4 new stores, relocating 7 stores in new buildings, 
modernizing 10 stores and enlarging and modernizing 
12 others. Concurrently it upgraded its important lines 
of merchandise through the use of market research, 
with favorable consumer acceptance. 

Emphasizing its transition to larger, modern stores, the 
British subsidiary has 3 new, giant Woolco Department 
Stores and plans an additional Woolco store in 1970. 

During the year Mr. E. L, G. Medcalf became Chairman 
of F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited of England and 
Mr. M. S. Baker became Managing Director. 

Germany—F. W. Woolworth Co. G.m.b.H. Operations 
in Germany continued to expand with 10 stores opening 
during 1969, including 6 self-service units. A restaurant 
was opened in the new Woolworth Department Store in 
Leverkusen; four stores were enlarged and 5 were 
improved. The additions bring the total units in Germany 
to 146 stores and 2 restaurants. Five new stores are 
planned for 1970. 

The move into the new headquarters building in 
Frankfurt/MainNiederrad was made in March, 1969. 

Spain—Woolworth Espanola, S. A. Of the two Spanish 
stores — both in Madrid — one has been enlarged and 
the other is scheduled for expansion. A third store will 
be opened in Malaga early in 1970. Five more stores — 
patterned on 40,000 to 60,000 square foot American 
stores — are to be built in the next two years. 

Many excellent lines of Spanish merchandise are being 
exported to the United States and Canada through the 
Import/Export Division of Woolworth Espanola. 

Mexico— F. W. Woolworth Co., S. A. de C. V. The 12 

Woolworth stores in Mexico achieved outstanding sales 
results during 1969. Ten additional stores have been 
approved for development in 1970-71 and 6 are presently 
under construction. Many fine lines of Mexican 
merchandise have been developed through cooperation 
with Mexican manufacturers. 


The Dynamics of Merchandising 

Woolworth’s merchandising capabilities serve miflions of 
consumers around the gfobe. (Far left) England and (top to 
bottom , left) Canada, Germany , Spain and Mexico . 
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Fitting footwear to fashion 


in 1969, Woolworth’s wholly-owned subsidiary, the 
Kinney Shoe Corporation, achieved its 26th consecutive 
year of record sales. During the year Kinney — which, 
at 75, is the oldest family shoe retail chain in America — 
opened 84 units and closed 36 for a net gain of 48 in the 
United States; served some 25,000,000 customers; and 
produced 10,000,000 pairs of men's, women’s and 
children's shoes. 

Kinney Shoes of Canada, Limited, added 13 new units 
as well as acquiring H. Lewis & Sons, Inc. and Fred 
Lewis Shoe Corp. both headquartered in Montreal. These 
shoe-retailing companies operate 41 family shoe stores, 

9 ladies specialty shops, and 2 warehouses in the 
province of Quebec, thus increasing the number of 
Kinney outlets in Canada to 99 units. Kinney also 
completed the acquisition of the 61-store Williams Shoe, 
Ltd., Australia’s modern family shoe retailer. 

Kinney expanded its activities in the women’s casual 
clothing field by opening 37 more of its Casual Circle 
departments in Kinney stores for a total of 101. Kinney 
also opened 6 Susie’s Casuals Shops which feature 
name-brand sweaters, blouses, slacks, skirts and car 
coats. These women’s specialty apparel shops have 
received a warm consumer response. Kinney currently 
operates 8 of these shops. 

With the support and encouragement of the National 
Basketball Association, Kinney became the first national 
shoe chain to carry the NBA-endorsed basketball shoe. 
Considerable sports page publicity marked its 
introduction. 

Expanding its manufacturing and distribution facilities 
to keep up with its increasing volume, Kinney added 
41 percent to its pair production at Huntington, West 
Virginia, with the opening of its new air-conditioned 
Perry Norvell men’s dress shoe factory, which replaces 
the antiquated structure in operation since 1919. More 
than 80,000 square feet are being added to the ware¬ 
house facilities in Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. The manu¬ 
facturing headquarters plant in Carlisle, Pennsylvania,is 
being enlarged and the former Goodyear Shoe factory 
in Carlisle is being converted into a manufacturing 
warehouse. A new headquarters warehouse building 
is being constructed in Canada. 


The Dynamics of Merchandising 

"New concept" store (left) at Smithtown , L. i typifies 1969 
Kinney stores . (Top, right) Shoppers in a Susie's Casuals 
boutique.(Middle, above) women's shoe assembly line in 
Kinney Carlisle, Pa. plant. (Right) Buyers in New York 
showroom of Kinney subsidiary, Top Form-Yofande. 
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Clothing the well-dressed man 


The acquisition of the Richman Brothers Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, completed March 25, 1969, brought 
into the Woolworth organization a 91 -year-oid company 
with 245 stores plus 31 leased departments and a 
national reputation for its high quality, moderately 
priced suits, sports coats and slacks. Richman stores 
also carry topcoats, overcoats, raincoats, sweaters 
and the full range of men’s furnishings and sportswear. 

Richman has long been the men’s apparel industry’s 
leading manufacturer-retailer, pioneering, first, in direct 
sales from manufacturer to customer, and, in more 
modern times, in the utilization of automation and 
electronic data processing techniques. 

During 1969, Richman opened 8 stores and 11 leased 
departments and continued to build its young men’s 
apparel operation with the opening of Gear Box areas 
in its regular stores and Adams Row stores. During the 
year production facilities were further expanded with 
the development of a new factory in Powell, Tennessee. 

Because Richman maintains its established price on 
regular clothing, standardization has been achieved as 
well as the ability to sell goods without the extreme 
sales variations common to the industry. The company, 
which historically has emphasized value (suits range 
from $59.95 to $77.50) has, as evidenced in its highly 
successful ‘ f 700 Fussy Tailors” advertising, been putting 
increased emphasis on quality and style. 



The Dynamics of Merchandising 

George H. Richman, President of the Richman subsidiary 
(second from left, above) and staff check EDP print-out. 

(Center) Designers work on style models, while seamstresses 
(right) tailor suits in Cleveland factory. Young customer (far 
right) chooses suit from wide assortment . 
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Financial Review 





■1 Capital Expenditures Depreciation and Amortization 

‘Excluding British Company 


In this report F. W. Woolworth Co. presents the results 
of operations and those of its consolidated subsidiaries 
for the year ended December 31, 1969, as well as the 
Company’s equity in the results of the operations of 
the unconsolidated British subsidiary, F. W. Woolworth 
and Co., Limited, England. The acquisition by 
F. W. Woolworth Co. on March 25,1969 of The Richman 
Brothers Company, a leading manufacturer and 
retailer of men’s apparel, has been treated as a pooling 
of interests; accordingly, all comparative figures include 
the Richman accounts for 1969 and prior years. 

Summary financial data on foreign subsidiaries is 
presented on page 29. 

Sales 

Sales for 1969 reached a new record high of 
$2,272,569,621, increasing $263,152,786 or 13.10 percent 
over 1968. Consolidated sales of $378,925,022 for 
the month of December also were the highest in the 
history of the Company, exceeding December 1968 
sales by $52,223,591 or 15.99 percent. On December 31, 
1969 the Company and its consolidated subsidiaries 
operated 3603 stores and 194 Kinney and Richman 
leased departments. 

Net Income 

Net income for the year amounted to $70,658,455, 
equal to $2.32 per common share assuming no dilution, 
compared with $70,466,739, or $2.31 per common share 
assuming no dilution for the year 1968. 

Net income of consolidated companies amounted to 
$49,601,800, an increase of 6.09 percent over 
$46,752,882, the comparable income in 1968. 

F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England 

The British Company’s sales in 1969 amounted to 
$747,942,770, an increase of $38,208,209 or 5.38 
percent over 1968. 

The Company’s equity in the operating income of the 
British Company in 1969 amounted to $21,056,655, 
compared with $23,713,857 for 1968. The income for 
1969 has been reduced by an additional charge for 
income taxes to compensate for the under-provision of 
the tax liability at the close of 1968, due to a retroactive 
increase in England’s tax rates, announced in April 1969. 

The Company’s investment in this unconsolidated 
subsidiary is carried at $178,817,319, determined under 
the equity method of accounting as described in Note A 
to the financial statements, A copy of the British 
Company’s Annual Report is available by request to 
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the Secretary’s Office, F. W, Woolworth Co., 

233 Broadway, New York, New York 10007. 

Dividends 

The year 1969 marked the 58th consecutive year in 
which F. W. Woolworth Co. has paid dividends to its 
shareholders. Dividends paid since 1912, the year the 
Company became a public corporation, have exceeded 
one billion dollars. 

Dividend payments on our common stock were increased 
as of June 1,1969 by 20 percent, to an annual rate of 
$1.20 per common share. Total dividend payments on 
common stock for the year amounted to $33,075,425 
and dividend payments on preferred stock amounted to 
$2,708,537. At the end of 1969,108,539 shareholders 
owned 29,250,505 shares of common stock, and 6,850 
shareholders owned 1,796,303 shares of preferred stock. 

Taxes 

The provision for taxes on the income of the 
consolidated companies, including deferred income 
taxes, amounted to $51,933,000. Other 1969 taxes paid 
or accrued were local real estate and personal property 
taxes of $18,656,426, social security and unemployment 
taxes of $19,467,093 and various miscellaneous taxes 
of $21,165,949. Taxes paid by the Company’s un¬ 
consolidated subsidiary, F. W. Woolworth and Co., 
Limited, England, are not included in the above. 

Financial Condition 

A summary of changes in working capital is shown 
on page 30. Your Company continues to be in a 
strong financial condition with current assets at 
December 31, 1969 of $610,427,560 and current 
liabilities of $282,605,940, 

Expenditures for property additions for the year 1969 
amounted to $81,241,300 compared with $65,338,465 
in 1968. Net property additions, including property of 
companies acquired by the Kinney Shoe Corporation, 
amounted to $79,705,487, an increase of $14,639,444 
over 1968, after giving effect to sales and retirements 
of fixed assets. 

Merchandise inventories as of December 31, 1969 
amounted to $465,511,472, an increase of $58,746,646 
over the preceding year. This can be attributed 
substantially to our comprehensive program of up¬ 
grading merchandise, the increasing number of large 
Woolworth stores and the addition in 1969 of 33 Woolco 
Department Stores. 

The historical record of the Company and its subsidiaries 
for the past eight years appears on page 32. 


Retail 

Units 

tn Operation 
Dec. 31, 
1968 

Purchased 

1969 

Opened 

1969 

Closed 

1969 

In Operation 
Dec. 31, 
1969 

Woolworth 

United States and 
Puerto Rico 

1995 


22 

90 

1927 

Canada 

268 

- 

- 

6 

262 

Germany 

139 

- 

10 

1 

148 

Mexico 

12 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Spain 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Total 

2416 

- 

32 

97 

2351 

Woolco 

United States 

65 

- 

27 

— 

92 

Canada 

27 

- 

6 

- 

33 

Total 

92 

- 

33 

- 

125 

Kinney 

United States and 
Puerto Rico: 

Stores 

707 


67 

19 

755 

Leased Depts. 

130 

— 

17 

17 

130 

Canada: 

Stores 

9 

50 

7 


66 

Leased Depts. 

27 

- 

6 

- 

33 

Australia 

- 

61 

1 

1 

61 

Total 

873 

111 

98 

37 

1045 

Richman 

United States 

Stores 

242 


8 

5 

245 

Leased Depts. 

52 

- 

11 

32 

31 

Total 

294 

- 

19 

37 

276 

Consolidated 

Companies 

Stores 

3466 

Ill 

148 

122 

3603 

Leased Depts. 

209 

- 

34 

49 

194 

England 

Woolworth 

1134 

- 

4 

4 

1134 

Woolco 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Total 

1137 

- 

4 

4 

1137 

Grand Total 

Stores 

4603 

Ill 

152 

126 

4740 

Leased Depts. 

209 

— 

34 

49 

194 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Consolidated Balance Sheet 

December 31,1969 and 1968 


Assets 


1969 

1968 

Current Assets 


Cash 

$ 47,104,251 

$ 42,231,847 


Short-term investments, at cost which 
approximates market 

2,347,967 

4,017,709 


Receivables, less allowance for doubtful 
accounts of $2,580,816 in 1969; 

$2,287,728 in 1968 

87,438,929 

71,502,040 


Merchandise inventories (Note D) 

465,511,472 

406,764,826 


Operating supplies and prepaid expenses 

8,024,941 

7,851,767 



610,427,560 

532,368,189 

Investments 


F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, 

England (Note A) 

178,817,319 

178,079,676 


Mortgages, notes receivable and other 
securities 

4,081,805 

3,356,753 



182,899,124 

181,436,429 

Properties, at cost 


Land and buildings 

212,975,894 

192,880,006 


Furniture, fixtures and equipment 

332,315,700 

305,970,653 


Accumulated depreciation (Note E) 

545,291,594 

177,484,850 

498,850,659 

162,817,101 


Buildings on leased ground, less 
amortization 

367,806,744 

26,491,030 

336,033,558 

26,529,037 


Alterations to leased and owned 
buildings, less amortization 

92,967,714 

88,710,512 



487,265,488 

451,273,107 

Intangible Assets 


Arising in connection with acquisitions 
of subsidiary companies (Note B) 

18,140,317 

14,877,067 

Deferred Charges 


2,215,854 

1,279,724 



$1,300,948,343 

$1,181,234,516 
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Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity 


1969 

1968 

Current Liabilities 

Long-term debt payable within one year 

$ 8,180,679 

$ 9,368,204 


Notes payable 

74,219,054 

— 


Accounts payable 

77,544,703 

92,441,057 


Accrued salaries, wages and other 
liabilities 

109,360,571 

94,803,103 


Income taxes 

13,300,933 

21,679,139 



282,605,940 

218,291,503 

Long-term Debt 

(Note F) 

169,963,713 

154,087,120 

Deferred Income Taxes 

(Note E) 

37,980,957 

35,345,032 

Reserves 

Self insurance, pensions and other (Note G) 

15,070,739 

15,426,382 

Shareholders 1 Equity 

(NoteC) 

Preferred stock — par value $1 per share: 
Authorized — 7,000,000 shares 

Issued — $2.20 Series A Convertible 
Preferred at stated value $4,731/3 per 
share, 1,796,303 shares in 1969; 

1,788,575 shares in 1968, (1969 
involuntary liquidation value, 

$80,833,635) (Note B) 

8,502,501 

8,465,837 


Common stock — par value $31/3 per share: 
Authorized — 60,000,000 shares 

Issued — 29,250,505shares in 1969; 
29,250,000 shares in 1968 

97,501,683 

97,500,000 


Additional paid-in capital 

1,042,880 

244,395 


Retained earnings 

700,194,306 

665,586,204 



807,241,370 

771,796,436 


Common stock in treasury, at cost — 

448,246 shares in 1969; 546,656 shares 
in 1968 

11,914,376 

13,711,957 



795,326,994 

758,084,479 


$1,300,948,343 $1,181,234,516 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Consolidated Statement of Income 

For the years ended December 31, 1969 and 1968 




1969 

1968 

Revenues 

Sales, including sales from leased 




departments 

$2,272,569,621 

$2,009,416,835 


Other income 

7,376,235 

5,812,621 



2,279,945,856 

2,015,229,456 

Costand expenses 

Cost of sales 

Selling, general and administrative 

1,528,045,875 

1,339,526,284 


expenses 

589,092,498 

526,334,230 


Depreciation and amortization (Note E) 

43,713,106 

40,546,146 


Interest 

17,559,577 

10,761,414 



2,178,411,056 

1,917,168,074 

Pretax income 

Consolidated companies before income 




taxes 

101,534,800 

98,061,382 

Income taxes 

Provision for income taxes (Note E) 

51,933,000 

51,308,500 

Income 

Consolidated companies 

49,601,800 

46,752,882 

Equity in income 

F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, 




less provision for U. S. income taxes of 
$770,000 in 1968 (Note A) 

21,056,655 

23,713,857 

Net income 


$ 70,658,455 

$ 70,466,739 

Net income per common share 

Assuming no dilution 

$2.32 

$2.31 

Net income per common share 

Assuming full dilution (Note J) 

2.25 

2.25 


Consolidated Statement of Retained Earnings 

For the years ended December 31,1969 and 1968 


1969 1968 


Retained earnings 


Retained earnings 


At beginning of year as previously reported 
Adjustment for pooling of interests (Note B) 
At beginning of year, as adjusted 
Add: 

Net income 

Adjustment for net loss of pooled company 
for the month of January 1969 (Note B) 
Less cash dividends paid: 

Preferred stock per share — $1.51 
Common stock per share — $1.15 in 1969; 
$1.00 in 1968 

By pooled company, prior to merger 


$ 665,586,204 

70,658,455 

300,583 

2,708,537 

33,075,425 

566,974 


$ 605,167,595 
21,046,287 
626,213,882 

70,466,739 


28,792,320 

2,302,097 


At end of year 


$ 700,194,306 $ 665,586,204 
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F, W. Wooiworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Summary of Foreign Subsidiaries 

(In thousands of dollars) 


F. W. Wooiworth and Co., Limited, England (Unconsolidated subsidiary) 


December 31, 


1969 

1968 


Current assets 

$157,966 

$147,954 


Properties, net 

327,390 

318,319 


Total assets 

485,356 

466,273 


Current liabilities 

91,083 

75,004 


Other liabilities and reserves 

50,027 

48,423 


Total liabilities 

141,110 

123,427 


Net assets 

$344,246 

$342,846 


Company’s equity in net assets 

$178,817 

$178,080 


Investment in subsidiary, at cost 

(63) 

(63) 


Excess of equity over cost (included in 




consolidated retained earnings) 

$178,754 

$178,017 

For the year ended December 31, 


1969 

1968 


Sales 

$747,943 

$709,735 


Income before charges shown below 

$ 98,982 

$103,272 


Depreciation and amortization 

9,027 

8,675 


Taxes on income 

43,195 

41,335 



52,222 

50,010 


Net income 

$ 46,760 

$ 53,262 


Company’s equity in net income 

$ 21,056 

$ 24,484 


Received in dividends 

(20,319) 

(20,319) 


Company’s equity in undistributed earnings 

$ 737 

$ 4,165 


Properties and related depreciation shown above exclude the effect of the appraisal write-up referred to in Note A. In April 1969, the rate of 
corporation tax applicable to the nine months ended December 31, 1968 was fixed by the British Government at 45%. The company had 
provided for the applicable period at a 42^% rate; accordingly, an additional provision of $2,160,000 for taxes on income has been made 
in 1969. In computing the Company's equity in net assets and net income, provision has been made for foreign withholding taxes applicable 
to dividends received or expected to be received from earnings of the respective years. United States income taxes payable on dividends 
received from foreign subsidiaries in 1969 were negligible because of allowable foreign tax credits; such taxes, if any, on future dividends 
would be reduced by the applicable foreign tax credit. 


Foreign Consolidated Subsidiaries 


December 31, 


1969 

1968 


Current assets 

$127,387 

$ 96,067 


Properties, net 

177,399 

147,014 


Intangible and other assets 

3,527 

647 


Liabilities and reserves 

(118,746) 

(79,283) 


Net assets 

189,567 

164,445 


Investment in subsidiaries, at cost 

Excess of equity over cost (included in 

(51,754) 

(41,417) 


consolidated retained earnings) 

$137,813 

$123,028 

For the year ended December 31, 


1969 

1968 


Income before provision for income taxes 

$ 41,160 

$ 36,297 


Provision for income taxes 

20,497 

20,040 


Net income 

20,663 

16,257 


Distributed earnings, less applicable taxes 

(5,878) 

(7,508) 


Company’s equity in undistributed earnings 

$ 14,785 

$ 8,749 


The principal foreign consolidated subsidiaries are located in Canada and Germany. 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Consolidated Statement of Source and Disposition of Working Capital 

For the years ended December 31, 1969 and 1968 


1969 1968 


Source of working capital 


Net income for the year 

Less — Equity in undistributed earnings of 
British company for the year (Note A) 
Depreciation and amortization (Note E) 
Provision for deferred income taxes (Note E) 
Sales of common shares from treasury and of 
preferred shares (Notes C and H) 

Increase in long-term debt 


$ 70,658,455 

(737,643) 

43,713,106 

2,635,925 

5,530,123 

15,876,593 

137,676,559 


$ 70,466,739 

(4,164,845) 

40,546,146 

3,859,763 

3,718,342 

6,658,731 

121,084,876 


Disposition of working capital 


Dividends paid 

Property additions, net of disposals 
Purchases of common shares for treasury 
Intangible assets (Note B) 

Purchase of The Richman Brothers Company 
common stock (Note B) 

Other 


36,350,936 

79,705,487 

2,895,710 

3,263,250 


1,716,242 


31,094,417 

65,066,043 

10,293,265 

3,814,330 

4,560,255 

96,253 



123,931,625 

114,924,563 

Increase in working capital 

13,744,934 

6,160,313 

Working capital at beginning of year 

314,076,686 

307,916,373 

Working capital at end of year 

$327,821,620 

$314,076,686 


Notes to Financial Statements 

NOTE A—Principles of Consolidation and Translation 
of Foreign Currencies: 

The consolidated financial statements include the accounts of the 
Company and all subsidiaries except F. W. Woolworth and Co., 
Limited, England, of which the Company owns 52,7% of the out¬ 
standing ordinary shares. This investment is carried in the con¬ 
solidated financial statements at the Company’s equity in the 
British company’s net assets, and the Company’s equity in the net 
income of the British company for the year has been included in 
consolidated income; to conform with American accounting prac¬ 
tice such equity amounts have been computed on a basis which 
excludes the effect of a 1963 appraisal write-up of the British com¬ 
pany's freehold and leasehold properties, a practice which though 
acceptable for the accounts in England has not gained acceptance 
in this country. 

A summary of the financial position and net income of the Com¬ 
pany’s foreign subsidiaries and its equity in their net assets and 
net income is presented on page 29. 

In consolidation, foreign currency accounts have been translated 
to U. S. dollars at appropriate exchange rates. On October 27, 1969 
the German government revalued the German deutsche mark, 
thereby increasing the official rate of exchange from U.S. 25^ to 
approximately U.S. 27 . 34 , which did not have a material effect on 
the accompanying financial statements. 

NOTE B—Acquisitions: 

On March 25, 1969 The Richman Brothers Company, a manufac¬ 
turer and retailer of men's apparel based in Cleveland, Ohio, was 
merged into a subsidiary of the Company. The Company purchased 
101,339 shares of Richman common stock tendered for $45 per 
share (aggregate $4,560,255) and exchanged one share of its new 


$2.20 Series A convertible preferred stock par value $1 per share, 
stated value $4.73y 3 per share, for each of the remaining 1,788,575 
outstanding shares of Richman common stock. Accordingly, the 
financial statements include The Richman Brothers Company on 
a pooling of interests basis. Prior to the merger The Richman 
Brothers Company operated on a fiscal year basis ending January 
31; accordingly, net income for both years includes the results of 
operations for January 1969 which has been adjusted in the ac¬ 
companying consolidated statement of retained earnings. 

During the year the businesses of several shoe retailing companies 
operating 50 stores in Canada and 61 stores in Australia were pur¬ 
chased for $6,157,858 cash. The excess of the purchase price 
over the net assets acquired is reflected in the accompanying con¬ 
solidated balance sheet as an intangible asset. 

NOTE C—Shareholders’ Equity: 

The $2.20 Series A convertible preferred stock is cumulative, vot¬ 
ing and convertible at any time at the rate of 1.42 shares of com¬ 
mon stock for each share of preferred stock, subject to antidilu¬ 
tion provisions. The Company has reserved 2,725,546 shares of 
common stock for the conversion. The initial redemption price 
of the preferred stock, commencing January 1, 1976, is $47.50 per 
share; after 1976 the redemption price reduces $.50 annually until 
it reaches $45,00 per share in 1981. 

In May 1969 the shareholders approved an increase from 2,000,000 
to 7,000,000 authorized shares of preferred stock of $1 par value 
issuable in series at the discretion of the Board of Directors. 

The changes in preferred stock, common stock, additional paid-in 
capital and treasury stock for 1969 are shown below: 





Additional 



Preferred 

Common 

paid-in. 

Treasury 


stock 

stock 

capital 

stock 

Balance, December 31, 1968 

$8,465,837 

$97,500,000 

$ 244,395 

$13,711,957 

Purchases of 84,400 common shares 




2,895,710 

Sale of 89,610 common shares under stock purchase plan 



472,245 

(2,302,977) 

Sales of common and preferred shares upon exercise of options 

38,347 


326,240 

(2,390,314) 

Conversions of 356 preferred shares into 505 common shares 

(1,683) 

1,683 



Balance, December 31, 1969 

$8,502,501 

$97,501,683 

$1,042,880 

$11,914,376 
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NOTE D—Inventories: 

All inventories are stated at the lower of cost or market; the 
cost of merchandise in stores and shoe warehouses is calculated 
by the retail method of inventory, and the first-in, first-out method 
is generally used in determining cost of other inventories, 

NOTE E—Depreciation and Income Taxes: 

For income tax purposes, depreciation is calculated by the parent 
Company and Canadian subsidiary using accelerated methods and 
the parent Company uses guideline lives for furniture, fixtures 
and equipment; for financial accounting purposes all depreciation 
and amortization is calculated using the straight-line method and 
generally longer lives. The provision for income taxes includes a 
net charge for deferred income taxes amounting to $3,935,436 in 
1969, $4,852,063 in 1968 arising primarily from accelerated de¬ 
preciation deductions and reporting certain subsidiary sales on the 
installment method for income tax purposes. The provision has 
been reduced by investment tax credits amounting to $868,722 in 
1969, $1,604,039 in 1968. 

The Company’s federal income tax returns for years 1955 through 
1965 together with related claims for refund have been examined 
by the Internal Revenue Service. Substantial adjustments have 
been proposed relating principally to timing of deductions for con¬ 
tributions to the Company's pension trust and to the computation 
of allowable foreign tax credits. The Company is vigorously con¬ 
testing these proposed adjustments and, in the opinion of counsel, 
its position is meritorious. If the maximum proposed deficiencies 
were ultimately assessed, a significant portion of such assessment 
would represent prepaid taxes chargeable to future operations. 
However, management believes that settlement of prior years' net 
tax deficiencies will be at amounts substantially less than pro¬ 
posed and that such deficiencies should have no material adverse 
effect on the consolidated financial position. 


NOTE F—Long-Term Debt: 

Long-term debt payable after one year, mainly by the parent Com¬ 
pany, is summarized below: 


4.5% serial notes payable 1971-1974 
3.5% notes payable 1971-1973 
3.1% notes payable 1971-1975 
5% notes and bonds payable 1971-1991 
5.75% bonds payable 1971-1990 
6% bank loan payable 1972 
7% bank loans payable 1974-1978 
8.5% bank loans payable 1971-1973 
8.625% bank loan payable 1989 
9.25% note payable 1974 
3% to 6.5% mortgage and note obligations 
on real estate payable 1971-2020 
Other 

Total 


$ 21 , 000,000 
13,125,000 
18,000,000 
37,663,906 
3,804,026 
9,250,000 

5.464.481 
5,280,000 
9,250,000 

15,725,000 

26,085,819 

5.315.481 
$169,963,713 


Payments due on long-term debt during each of the next five years 
are.- 1970, $8,180,679 (included in current liabilities); 1971, 
$10,677,878; 1972, $20,864,517; 1973, $17,502,359 and 1974, 
$39,813,948. 

NOTE G—Retirement Plans: 

The consolidated companies have noncontributory retirement 
plans for qualified officers and employees. Provisions for earned 
benefits are. made by payments to insurance companies under 
annuity contracts, by contributions to trust funds or by balance 
sheet accruals. 

The total cost of all retirement plans for the year, including amor¬ 
tization of prior service costs, generally over ten to forty year 
periods, amounted to $9,725,712 in 1969, $9,166,516 in 1968. At 
December 31, 1969, the actuarially computed value of vested 
benefits for major plans is more than covered by the payments 
to insurance companies, accumulated trust funds or balance sheet 
accruals. 


NOTE H—Stock Option and Employees’ Stock Purchase Plans: 

Under the 1966 stock option plan options for 700,000 shares of 
common stock may be granted to eligible officers and employees 
of the Company and certain of its subsidiaries at the market price 
on the date of grant. 

In connection with the merger of The Richman Brothers Company, 
all outstanding stock options of Richman were converted into the 
same number of options to purchase shares of $2.20 Series A 
convertible preferred stock. 


No options may be exercised during the first year of grant and 
thereafter common stock options are exercisable at the rate of 
25% annually and preferred stock options at the rate of 33Y 3 % 
annually, both on a cumulative basis; unexercised options expire 
five years from date of grant. Information on stock option trans¬ 
actions during the year is shown below: 

Number of shares 


At January 1, 1969: 

Common stock at $27.75 per share 

Under 

option 

416,300 

Available 
for option 

258,350 

Preferred stock at $14.19—21.06 per 
share 

29,040 

_ 

Granted: 

Common stock at $29.75—36.25 per 
share 

205,000 

(205,000) 

Exercised: 

Common stock at $27.75 per share 

(93,200) 


Preferred stock at $14.19—21.06 per 
share 

(8,084) 

_ 

Cancelled: 

Common stock at $27.75—-36.25 

(24,700) 

24,700 

At December 31, 1969: 

Common stock at $27.75—36.25 per 
share 

503,400 

78,050 

Preferred stock at $21.06 per share 

20,956 

— 


All shares under option at December 31, 1969 were held by 613 
executives at option prices aggregating $15,620,048; 11,335 op¬ 
tions of preferred shares and 213,525 common shares were exer¬ 
cisable at that date. 

Under the 1966 employees’ stock purchase plan, eligible employ¬ 
ees may contribute up to 10% of their salary through payroll de¬ 
ductions to a stock purchase fund from which they are entitled to 
purchase up to 500,000 shares of common stock of the Company, 
at 85% of the market price on a specified date. At December 31, 
1969 a cumulative total of 341,386 shares had been so purchased. 

NOTE I—Long-Term Leases: 

Minimum annual rentals under more than 4,000 property leases 
in effect at December 31, 1969 amounted to $96,045,108, which 
is summarized according to lease expiration periods: 1970-1974, 
$17,222,987; 1975-1979, $24,260,045; 1980-1989, $45,404,080; 
1990-1999, $7,057,800; and subsequently $2,100,196. 

Total rent charged to expense for the year including rentals based 
on a percentage of sales but excluding payments of real estate 
taxes, insurance and other expenses required under some leases 
amounted to $104,970,373 in 1969, $93,908,618 in 1968. 

NOTE J—Net Income Per Share: 

Net income per common share—assuming full dilution, assumes 
(1) exercise of outstanding stock options with the related proceeds 
being used to acquire common stock and (2) conversion of out¬ 
standing preferred stock and elimination of the related preferred 
dividend requirement. 


Opinion of Independent Accountants 

To the Board of Directors and Shareholders of F, W. Woolworth Co. 

In our opinion, based on our examination and on the reports men¬ 
tioned below of other independent accountants, the accompanying 
consolidated balance sheet, the related statements of consolidated 
income and consolidated retained earnings and the consolidated 
statement of source and disposition of working capital present 
fairly the financial position of F. W, Woolworth Co. and its consoli¬ 
dated subsidiaries at December 31, 1969, the results of their op¬ 
erations and the supplementary information on working capital for 
the year, in conformity with generally accepted accounting princi¬ 
ples applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 
Our examination of these statements was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing pro¬ 
cedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. We 
did not examine the consolidated financial statements of the sub¬ 
sidiaries of F. W. Woolworth Co. located in Canada, Germany and 
England, which statements were examined by other independent 
accountants whose reports thereon have been furnished to us. 

Price Waterhouse & Co. 

60 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 10004 
February 19, 1970 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Eight Year Summary* * 

(In thousands of dollars except per common share amounts) 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


Number of stores 


3603 


3466 


3409 


Number of leased 


departments 

194 

209 

168 

Sales 

$2,272,570 

$2,009,417 

$1,757,665 

Depreciation and 
amortization 

43,713 

40,546 

37,801 

Income taxes of 
consolidated 
companies 

51,933 

51,309 

39,852 

Equity in income 
of F. W. Woolworth 
and Co., Limited, 
England 

21,057 

23,714 

25,453 

Net Income 

70,658 

70,467 

70,034 

Per common share: 




Assuming no 
dilution 

2.32 

2.31 

2.28 

Assuming full 
dilution f 

2.25 

2.25 


Working capital 

327,822 

314,077 

303,356 

Properties—net 

487,265 

451,273 

426,753 

Long-term debt 

169,964 

154,087 

147,428 

Common shareholders' 
equity 

714,493 

677,599 

645,273 

Per common 
share 

24.81 

23.61 

22.48 

Common stock 
dividends 

33,075 

28,792 

28,958 


3411 

3386 

3359 

3341 

2760 

115 

65 

32 

26 

18 

$1,649,369 

$1,512,071 

$1,403,993 

$1,242,361 

$1,165,753 

35,625 

34,284 

32,899 

30,690 

29,521 

34,410 

34,030 

30,400 

26,737 

26,610 

30,154 

35,020 

24,525 

25,331 

24,375 

71,110 

73,329 

60,439 

53,090 

48,383 

2.32 

2.39 

1.95 

1.69 

1.53 

276,416 

271,564 

254,511 

243,119 

208,951 

407,589 

389,083 

381,100 

377,800 

360,259 

144,304 

148,967 

154,269 

168,755 

128,991 

605,128 

570,203 

527,706 

497,041 

471,970 

20.94 

19.59 

18.13 

17.07 

16.21 

28,995 

29,111 

28,140 

26,442 

24,260 


Per common 

share 1.15 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 .97 .91 .83 


Per common share amounts reflect the 3-for-l stock split effected in May 1964. 

* Applicable amounts for 1962-1968 have been restated for the pooling of interests, see Note B on page 30. 

t For the years 1962-1967 there was no dilution of net income per common share as defined in Accounting Principles Board Opinion 15. 
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